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beams of his prestige upon our lonely furrow.
Mr. MacDonald himself came once, soon after the
defeat of 1924. He spoke of the difficulties of a new
Party and the courage required of its converts.
Perorations are not in fashion, but as he began
to paint the picture of a forest on the verge of spring
it was clear that he was drawing to an end. Some-
where a tree puts out its first buds, unnoticed in the
bare forest. Another buds, and yet another, but the
skies are grey, the earth iron-bound;  the reign of
winter is still unbroken.   And then suddenly one
day as by a miracle, the forest is a mist of green.
"Here's to the trees that have the courage to put
their buds out first," he said, and sat down.1  As
MacDonald arrived, one of our people advanced
effusively to greet him.   "I met you at Chester
fifteen years ago,'* he said.   "I daresay," replied
MacDonald. "I get about a good deal, you know."
And I remembered a description, in a book of
Charles Whibley's, of how, on Swindon platform, a
stranger had bustled up to shake Disraeli by the
hand, "Sir, I do not know you," replied the great
man. But that had been before the era of the mass
suffrage.  And the author mischievously adds that
Mr* Gladstone would have dropped his umbrella
and squeezed the stranger's hand in both his own.
Malcolm MacDonald too came often, even then as
lucid on the platform and as shrewd in counsel as
any one in politics. But until 1929 he was not yet a
Member.  He might have entered the House while
still an undergraduate, as the young man who

1 This is an improved variant, I have since realised, of a passage from a
speech of Jaur& referred to by MacDonald in his Wanderings and Excursions.